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For Zion’s Herald. 
LETTER FROM CANADA. 
Present Relations of England and the United 

States—Canadian Politics—A Good Harvest— 

Victoria College—Stevens’ History of Methodism 

—The Slavery Question. 

Rey. AND Dear BrotnEer:—While the San 
Juan difficulty is chafing the links of friendship 
between Great Britain and the United States, per- 
mit me by a friendly letter in the Herald to con- 
tribute on a small scale towards strengthening the 


For Zion’s Herald. 
PLEA FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Men are commanded and encouraged to pray. 
They are commanded to “ pray with all prayer,” 
by which we understand that public, social, family 
and secret prayer are enjoined. No Christian 
lives without prayer, for 

“a Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air.” 
Again, we are commanded to “pray without 





feelings of Christian brotherhood, which, I trust, 
will ever continue to exist between us. There is 
not upon the face of the globe two nations between 
whom there exists so many strong reasons for unity. 
One in origin, one in language and civil laws, one 
in energy of character, one in religious faith, pos- 
sessing one literature, and one in love for liberty 
and progress,—may no power, earthly or diabolic, 
ever succeed in provoking hostility between them. 
I hope that we may live to see the day when Brit- 
ain and America shall be more closely ang firmly 
anited, marching together with steady ee 

ns in the van of progress, piety and humanity ; 
and united before the world in bearing as civil 
governments a more uncompromising testimony for 
Bible Christianity. 

I think I can easily see a reason why, among a 
few of the less thoughtful class, there may appear 
to exist a feeling towards Britain, which we are 
likely to think is not as friendly as it ought to be. 
Your only great national struggle has been with 
England; your only laurels of martial fame have 
been won from her. The only portion of your 
history by which the fires of patriotism are fanned, 
is the history of your struggle with England; and 
the only nation whose possessions and influence on 
this continent give opportunity for collision, is 
England. In additon to all this, you are isolated 
from the conflicts which shake the Old World. No 
new struggle has wiped out the memory of the old 
one; nothing of national interest in your history 
separates the present from the past; no new com- 
bination has altered your relations to other great 
powers. While in Europe every nation has been 
frequently engaged in great and sanguinary con- 
tests, and the relations of one nation to another 
have been too often changed to allow any particu- 

r collision to possess an absorbing national in- 

ost. 
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g.” To do so, the void spaces between pub- 
lic, social and family prayer should be filled up 
with secret and ejaculatory prayer; or, in other 
words, we should be in a spirit or temper of mind 
to pray “always.” St. Luke expresses the idea 
when he says “ Men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint.” 

On the present occasion, we offer a few thoughts 
more, particularly in relation to family prayer. 

No Bible-instructed Christian discards family 
prayer and the reading of the Sacred Scriptures 
in the family capacity. It is written, “ Thou sbi 
diligently teach them (God's truths) unto thy chil- 
dren.” This clause recognizes the parental rela- 
tion, and the duty growing out of this relation. 
To the parent it is further added, “ Thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittést in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” None are 
supposed to be always present to receive such 
parental teachings, except the children and the 
members of the family household. In the early 
history of the Christian dispensation, the church 
existed mainly in this family capacity. See Rom. 
xvi. 5; “ Greet the church that is in their house.” 
See, also, 1 Cor. xvi. 19, Col. iv. 15, Phil.2. We 
cannot suppose that these little churches or fami- 
lies neglected the daily worship of God together. 
But we have other teaching in point. Abra- 
ham, Joshua, David, Job and others, all through 
the Sacred Scriptures, have left us their positively 
expressed sentiments on this point. Of Abraham 
it is said, “that he will command his children 
and his household after him.” Joshwa says, “ As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
Of Job it is said, “that he rose up early in the 
morning and offered burnt offerings according to 
the number of them all; for Job said it may be 
that my sons have sinned and cursed God in their 
hearts. Thus did Job continually.” David, when 
his public labor was over, “returned to bless his 
household.” Passing to the New Testament, we 
have still more proof of like character; but we 
would sum up the whole in that inimitable prayer 
taught us by Jesus Christ, when he said, “ Our 
Father.” It would be impossible to present in so 
brief a prayer the combined wants and interests of 
a family more fully. That it has a reference and 


appropriateness to family worship, we cannot deny 


when we utter the petition, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” Again, the intimate association of 
persons in the family relation, make the petition 
“forgive us our trespasses,” doubly needful. 
Those who never or but seldom meet each other, 
have comparatively little temptation or opportu- 
nity to trespass; but those who are continually 
mingling are ever liable to do so—“ to err is hu- 





ton tt by drowning his only sormcus WIth SOry 
row the homes of affluence, as well as the lowly 
dwellings of the poor. 

We have great reason to be thankful for a good 
harvest. The earth has yielded her increase in 
due season, and our barns are filled with plenty. 
The Governor General has announced that Thurs- 
Aay, November 3, is to be kept as a day of general 

“ksgiving for the abundant harvest. This is 

I believe it is our duty, publicly, to ac- 
2 the gracious providence of God. There 
nes a strong tendency in the prominence 
cond causes to ignore the active energy 

at First Cause, and forget that he govern- 
thi gs according to the counsel of his 











tings have been held recently in 
treal uebec, and throughout Lower Can- 
Pyne half of Victoria College. 


ada generally, on «. 
These meetings have wheenaddressed by the Rev. 


Dr. Stinson, President of ou: Conference, and Rev. 
8. S. Nelles, A. M., President’ of Victoria College. 

There is a movement in our ch™reh to endeavor 
to procure a large grant to our egllege from the 
General Fund for the support of superior educa- 
tion. Many years agoa large quantitly of wild 
land was set apart for collegiate education. The 
whole of the funds arising from this a now 
amounting to from $80,000 to $100,000 an sually, 
is absorbed in one institution, “the University ot 
Toronto ;” while other institutions, like Victoria 
College, are doing their part in the education of 
the youth with equal efficiency, and receiving a 
mere pittance of support from the government. 
Our college has no religious tests for the admission 
of students, and while exercising a careful moral 
guardianship over their religious interests, is wholly 
unsectarian in its instruction. Hence we claim as 
a right some fair proportion of the funds set apart 
for collegiate education. 

Stevens’ new “ History of Methodism” is find- 
ing its way to Canada, and is generally read with 
great interest and delight by all. Most of our min- 
jsters have read it, and speak very approvingly of 
the literary ability and discrimination of Dr 
Stevens, who bids fair to be the historian of Meth- 
odism. 

I wish I could speak with equal approval of the 
position taken by the editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal on the duty of the church on the 
slavery question. Though I may not be a compe- 
tant judge, I am at leastan impartial one. I think 
that very much that has been written, has tended 
to darken and obscure rather than clear the sub- 
ject. Ihave no sympathy with those who in the 


ublic 


man.” So we might apply every sentiment con- 
ined in that prayer of prayers. A devout fam- 
uly uttering it daily from the heart, can not fail to 
g'Gw in grace. The simple act of bowing before 
God, is not without its influence, both upon our- 
selves and those about us; not, however, that the 
mere form possesses any power or merit in itself, 
but God works by means. It is in doing, not for 
doing the will of God, that we are blessed. In 
praying—not for praying, in believing—not for 
believing, are we helped by the Holy Spirit. 
Thus, all through the Sacred Scriptures, God 
shows us that he annexes his blessing to the ser- 
vice of the willing and the obedient. Knowing 
this fact, the prophet could with propriety pray 
God to “ pour out his fury upon the families that 
called not upon his name.” On the other hand, 
the Psalmist asserts that “the mercy of the Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him and his righteousness unto children’s 
children, to such as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his commandments, todo them. We 
more than infer that character is, by God’s ap- 
pointment, hereditary—hereditary in a general 
or qualified sense. Facts sustain our position, we 
think, on this point. If so, what must be the per- 
sonal responsibility of every parent and of others 
also who are at the head of a family or community. 
We might add other thoughts on this topic, but 
brevity forbids. B. S. 





For Zion’s Herald. a5 
REMINISCENCES OF FATHER MERRILL. 
SALEM STATION. 


In 1853 it fell to my lot to occupy the Salem 
Station. A new and beautiful church edifice had 
just been completed under the pastoral care and 
supervision of Rev. L. Boyden. The erection of 
this church was the all-important step to prosperi- 
ty in Salem. Methodism had been badly repre- 
sented there, anda very general prejudice had 
been created in the community against us as a 
denomination ; but from the urbanity and Christian 
character of Bro. Boyden, together with the erec- 
tion of the new church, a favorable tendency upon 
the general mind of that community was created. 
Although it left a heavy debt upon their hands, 
which was a source of embarrassment, yet it is 
now being reduced rapidly, and all incumbrance 
will soon be removed. 

My year with this people was a pleasant and profit- 
able one. I enjoyed my labors, and also enjoyed 
the best of feelings with my charge. God was 
present with his people. I felt that my all was the 


Lord’s ; time, talents, gifts and usefulness, all be- 
longed to God, the Father and Judge of all man- 
kind ; I felt to cry, Hosanna to the King of David. 
Lenjoyed a rich and hallowed communion, which 
made me cry, “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord Al- 
mighty ; heaven begun, Christ in me the hope of 
glory ;” a struggle for expressions which no words 
at my command were adequate to portray, a peace 
that passeth understanding, a joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, a feeling of amazement at the poverty 
of language to utter all his praise. Blessed be God 
for this drop of the unbounded sea of infinite love! 

I can but call it good when I am permitted to 
feel the smilé of the Saviour, and the affection and 
regard of his friends; this it was mine sweet- 
ly to enjoy. Our social meetings were excellent, 
and on the whole it was a year of banqueting with 
the Lord. I still love to go to Salem, there is such 
an artless sincerity and manifest affinity of spirit 
there, especially with their former pastors. We 
did not see any great display of spiritual power, 
but a steady and healthful spirituality, which seem- 
ed to grow brighter and better, and does to the 
present day. I recently spent a Sabbath there, 
greatly to my own comfort of mind, and I hope no 
damage to them ; long will they have a place in my 
sincere regards and affection. 

The children of the Sabbath School are very 
dear to my heart, and I think it is reciprocated. 
The other day after pfeaching at Salem, three 
beautiful little girls were so anxious to speak with 
me that they could not wait for me to leave the 


exuberance of their zeal forget that the question is 
one demanding Christian calmness and wisdom, as 
well as abolition zeal; but at the same time, to 
those who are unbiassed and independent, who with 
an open Bible and unfaltering faith in a righteous 
God, ask the question, “ What is duty in this mat- 
ter,” the answer is not obscure. I have read 
with much interest the appeal to Zion’s Herald of 
the New York Committee, and your reply, and I 
consider that reply, to a Bible Christian, unanswer- 
able. How strange that so many have yet to learn 
what John Milton long ago taught in such glorious 
eloquence, that truth does not require our feeble 
protection to shield its invincible energy. I do not 
like the threatening prophecies of the New York 
Association respecting what will happen if the 
course they deprecate be pursued. It is a virtual 
abandonment of the real question at stake, and 
looks as if they intended to try to make their 
prophecy of division prove true. Consequences be- 
long to God. We should leave them to him. The 
great question for us is, “Is it right?” God will 
still as ever defend the right. You will pardon the 
intrusion of my opinions on this purely national 
question. It may, however, interest you to know 
that the Christians of other lands are watching 
with deep interest the struggle in which you are 
engaged. Yours fraternally, E. H. D. 
Canada East, Oct., 1859. 





Trials are the tests which measure the depth of 
religion in the soul. 





pulpit, but up they came and spoke very affeetion- 
ately and yet modestly to me, which was a source 
of no small gratification to me. To enjoy the love 
of children is a rich boon indeed; no pains should 
be spared to get the confidence and affection of the 
children, especially by the ministers of Christ. I 
bless God for the influence he has given me over 
the children of my charges, an influence that may 
be posthumous for their good; yes, in numerous 
instances for their eternal salvation. 

Bro. Mansfield, their present pastor, is full of 
zeal for God, going out into other towns and 
neighborhoods in the vicinity to hold meetings, and 
I doubt not will prove himself a great blessing to 
that field of labor. May grace, mercy and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
abound in his heart, and all his people’s hearts, and 
the word of the Lord run and be glorified. 

Lynn, Oct. 3}, 1859. A. D. MERRILL. 





‘For Zion’s Herald. 
{OF TRAVEL IN THE WEST. 
17th ult., I left one of the busy villages 
ao. r , ‘ } i 






been busy with her pencil, and had painted the 
landscape with every variety of hue, teaching us 
lessons of human frailty and change. As the train 
stopped at the different stations there was a con- 
stant change of p s until we arrived at 
Worcester, where they began to talk of “ routes 
West.” Baggage was of a different character, and 
more abundant. The train from Boston was an- 
nounced, and soon we were rushing forward with 
greatly increased velocity. At Springfield the 
number of passengers increased, and those bound 
for Albany soon found themselves threading along 
the valleys, and running among the hills, and by 
the water-courses. But we need not describe 





the ague, and you shake with it till you begin to 
think the train, like eternity, has no end. When 
this process has been repeated for several hours, 
changing a little in form, sometimes like a flying 
artillery, with their guns booming on the 


the organism is more complex, and that they must 
be most common in man, because he has the most 
complex organism. But let no such inference 
seem to lessen the necessity of efforts to eradicate 





saniaht 
air, and the men shouting as if to the charge, 
waking suddenly from a half-way sleep, you can 
searcely avoid the contagion, and shout too. And 
as the Harper’s Ferry insurrection is now all the 
talk, you can scarcely avoid imagining you see the 
erazy John Brown and his co-partners as he drives 
the chivalrous Virginians like sheep before him, 
and herd them as equally harmless in the arsenal. 
In such a position you are neither likely to over- 
sleep or forget that you are traveling West. The 
Givin’s Hotel is a spacious and well managed 
house; the waiters, who were women with enor- 
mous hoops, were polite and attentive. 

In the morning, we took the cars for the Sus- 
pension Bridge, near Niagara Falls. We were 
most of the time in sight of the Erie Canal, 
and passed through many thriving towns and vil- 
lages. There was little of the appearance of a 
new country, the land generally rich and well cul- 
tivated, and the houses and farms indicated wealth 
and affluence. The frosts of the spring and fall 
have caused light crops, and a diminution in the 
quality and quantity of fruit. We reached the 
Suspension Bridge at 9 in the evening, and found 
good accommodations at the New York Central 
Hotel, where we were less annoyed by the noise of 
the trains. Snow fell to the depth of two inches 
during the evening, but the morning was clear, 
and it soon melted away. It being the Sabbath, 
we ceased our journeying. We found three 
churches at the Bridge, one Presbyterian, one 
Congregational, and a Roman Catholic. The 
churches are without a settled pastor. As there 





them, as thousands in New England have seen for 
themselves ; but the company never met before, nor | 
ever will again. One elderly gentleman, large, | 
coarse-looking, evidently accustomed to hard toil, 
a small eye, set in a face of more than ordinary 
dimensions, seemed to take matters easy ; often | 
taking out a fine gold watch, ostensibly to see the 
time, but apparently to show what I supposed a | 
recent purchase. His wife, a thin, spare, sharp- 
looking woman, had but little desire for display, as 
she shrank down in the corner of the seat beside 
her more bulky husband, entertained herself, and 
at the same time exhibited her literary taste by | 
reading hour after hour, noticing nothing in the 
world but that exquisite (and with some) very 
popular “newspaper, “The Budget of Fun.” I 
think she must have read from the caption of the 
first page to the finis on the last, as she applied 
herself with unabated, if not untiring diligence. 

Another passenger, a fine-looking young Miss, 
laid herself out for a good time in reading one of 
the paper covered novels. Her attention soon be- 
came so fixed, that when the boy with candy, 
papers, &c., came to her, it did not seem in the 
least to take her attention from her book. She 
read herself to sleep, but seemed to awake only to 
devour with greater energy the worthless chaff. 
Another lady of delicate form and gentle, lady-like 
bearing, neatly attired, with a little boy five or 
six years of age, a picture of herself, fell into 
conversation with some who were going West to 
settle. She said, “ when I left the West, some 
months ago, I did not think I should ever go back 
again.” A smart, keen matron of 35 or 40, in- 
stantly replied, “ I suppose you have to do as other 
married women, go where their husbands choose ?” 
She replied, “ my husband was a lawyer, in good 
business, and in possession of the comforts and 
even the luxuries of life, but he could not be con- 
tented, he must go to California, and has thus 
changed all my arrang ts and calculations for 
life.” One venerable old gentleman, evidently a 
man of letters, familiar with schools and colleges, 
in which he seemed to have a very lively interest, 
and a knowledge of their operations and histories, 
found an interested and attentive listener in a 
young traveling companion, and continued to pour 
out a stream of conversation for several hours. 

As the evening shades began to dim the 
vision, the noble Hudson and the city of Albany 
appeared, and soon a great bustle and stir an- 
nounced a change from the cars to the boat, to 
such as wished to cross the river and go to the 
city. I took the train for Troy, and from thence 
to ‘Saratoga ; but as it was dark, 1 could see noth- 
ing of the country. This celebrated resort of the 
fashionable has been unusually crowded ; 36,000 
are reported to have been there the past season. 
It is now past, and the flock have disappeared. 
The hotels are large, but not sufficient; several 
enlargements are being made. The strange phe- 
nomenon which has made this place so celebrated, 
is truly wonderful. There are a great number of 
these springs, and all differing from each other, 
however great their proximity. Congress and Em- 
pire have been the most celebrated. A new one 
has been recently opened, which is likely to be a 
formidable rival; it is called the White Spring. 
At a depth of 20 feet the water was found flowing 
over the rock. Considerable effort was made in 
order to find the outlet or source of the spring, 
which at length was ascertained. The supply is 





was a Methodist Church at the Falls, we chose to 
go there. It was a quarterly meeting, and the 
love feast had just commenced ; the new preacher 
had just come, and was making his opening speech. 
He spoke with much feeling, but seemed sad, as 
the audience did not much exceed 20. The 
speaking was spirited and devotional. The Pre- 
siding Elder introduced the new pastor, and gave 
them some good advice in regard to receiving and 
co-operating with him. The Presiding Elder 
preached a plain, useful sermon; he was a fine 
specimen of our old pioneer preachers. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. McCune, made the opening prayer, 
and if he can preach as well as he can pray, he 
will surely do them good. The sacrament was 
administered after the sermon, and the afternoon 
service to be five miles distant. 

Wo. Livesey. 





For Zion’s Herald. 

**DO NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS.” 
This precept condemns all false witness, or tes- 
timony, against any one, whether in court or any- 
where else. It condemns false testimony of any and 
every kind. If a character is given of any one 
which is not true, or if detraction is indulged, this 
precept is transgressed. If one’s leading traits are 
presented without the palliating cireumstances 
which may exist, and when these alone are pre- 
sented without the better ones which the person 
may have, then is a false view given, and this rule 
is broken. But false witness may be borne in 
another way: This is done by giving one a good 
character, which he does not in fact possess, or by 
giving him a better one than circumstances will 
warrant. This is a false character, and the one who 
gives it bears false witness. This may not be as 
injurious to the individual concerned as the other, 
nevertheless it is injurious to the cause of truth and 
righteousness. It was a custom, more prevalent in 
years gone by than it is at the present time, to de- 
scribe the character of the dead upon their tomb- 
stones. These characters were often false, and as- 
cribed to the dead virtues which they never pos- 
sessed while living. This was bearing false witness. 
The same is now sometimes done at funerals. In- 
stances occur where the dead are eulogized, and 
are said to have exhibited virtues which their near- 
est neighbors, though intimately acquainted with 
them for scores of years, never dreamed of their 
possessing. Can this be anything less than bearing 
false witness? And is it not a ridiculous sin for a 
preacher thus to extol one whom he may not have 
known but a few days or months, while most of his 
hearers have known him for many years? Should 
not such rather preach to the living, and say but 
comparatively little of the dead, unless in some 
special cases where there can be no mistake? Is 
not the cause of religion scandalized, and the cause 
of truth and righteousness made to suffer by this? 
Should not there be more caution here? Is it 
well to violate this precept in this way, though we 
may avoid doing it by detraction ? Kak. 





PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of this Insti- 
tution, like all the preceding, from the pen of S. G. 
Howe, M. D., is exceedingly interesting. This is the 
oldest and without doubt the best institution of the 
kind in this country. It has now 114 pupils, mostly 
from the New England States. There is probably 
about one person in 1,400 blind. Dr. Howe thinks 





abundant, its medical qualities superior, and it is 
becoming a favorite resort. There are several 
medical institutions established here, which are 
held in high esteem by their several admirers. 
Dr. Strong has obtained a deserved celebrity, and 
is well patronized. I judge him to be thoroughly 
educated in ‘medical science, and quite enthusiastic 
in his mode of treatment. He and his lady enter- 
tained me with the greatest cordiality. The Insti- 
tute is beautifully located, well arranged, eminently 
domestic, and must be a most desirable retreat for 
invalids. Near to it stands Pleasant Grove Semi- 
nary, a fine structure, capable of accommodating 
150 students. Its cost was upwards of 330,000. 


I was detained some days by my traveling 


aged, consequently we commenced with short 
stages. We reached Syracuse in the evening, and 
put up at the Givin’s House, a good hotel near the 
depot. I would here give a word of advice to 
travelers, who do not wish to oversleep, and keep 
in mind their present employment. It is to lodge 
as near the depot as possible, where the cars are 
passing frequently during the night, as it is the 
practice of engineers to blow the whistle with pro- 
voking frequency, so that just as you are trying to 
forget yourself in sleep, you are startled by an un- 
earthly shriek, as if some infernal had escaped 
from his prison-house, and was being pursued like 
a fugitive slave, to be dragged again to his chains 
by some government official, under the sanction of 
an infernal fugitive law. You turn over for 
another effort; shriek again goes the whistle, the 
train moves, the house shakes as if it bad a fit of 








| this proportion could by science be greatly lessened, 
| there being a tendency in the human race if living 
properly to return to the natural type of health. Yet 
even congenital blindness cannot always be avoided. 
Some of the remarks of the Doctor on this subject are 
| worth quoting : 
| It is said that blindness is to be regarded as an 
accidental imperfection of the bodily organism. 
|The word accidental is used designedly ; and I 
| would take this opportunity to qualify slightly an 
| opjnion expressed in a former Report, namely, 
| that congenital blindness would probably he un- 
known among men if they carefully observed all 
the natural laws of life. Enough is now known of 


It is used in July and August as a boarding-house | those laws to prevent those multitudinous cases of 
for visitors. The proprietor is a clergyman and | blindness which are inbred, but not enough proba- 
pastor in this place. The school is not successful, | bly to prevent occasional cases of congenital blind- 
the proprietor is embarrassed, and some of his ness. They might be so rare as to be marvels, but 
friends have become involved with him, affording | still the marvel might now and then occur. This 
an illustration of the folly of ministers leaving their is to be inferred from the fact that blindness does 
appropriate duties to engage in business operations | occur even among animals in a natural state, 
in which they have little or no experience. Elo-| though they may well be supposed to live up to 
quence in preaching, or soundness in divinity, | the natural laws of their organism. 

does not insure success as a financier. | 


Strolling not long ago in the woods, I was struck 
| by the sight of a robin training her young ones to 


companions, two ladies, one of whom was quite| fly. She had got them out of the nest, and on to 


{the ground. As I drew nigh, they all fluttered 
away except one. The motions of this one were 
so singular as to fix my attention. As I came 
nearer, it did not seem to know how to avoid me ; 
and when I put out my hand, it did not shrink 
away. I took it up, and found it was totally blind. 
The poor thing seemed whole in other respects, 
and lived several days; but all efforts to raise it 
were useless. 

This was clearly a case of congenital blindness ; 
for the eyeballs were only rudimentary. Some 
accidental derangement or disturbance had ar- 
rested the progress of development in this part of 
the organism. 

We know that some such causes produce de- 
rangement and distortion among plants and the 
lower animals, and the inference might be, that 
the liability to such derangements is greater as 





blind and other infirmities from the race; for 
it is, to say the least, a doubtful one. As the 
complexity of the organism increases, so does its 
importance increase, and the Creator endows it 
with capacities denied to lower forms. To man 
especially does he give such great capacity and 
power, that the condition of his organism is very 
much in his own hands. Man alone has self-con- 
sciousness; and he alone has the power of greatly 
modifying and improving his bodily condition. * * 
A wise and prudent woman, in the case of her 
own child, might possibly have prevented that dis- 
turbance in the process of development which 
caused the blindness of the robin, above alluded 
to. So that, after all, though the fact of animals 
being born blind may seem to call for some qualifi- 
cation of the remark, that congenital blindness 
would be unknown in a society where all the nat- 
ural laws were carefully observed during several 
generations, the qualification need not be an im- 
portant one. It remains essentially true, that men 
may have as many or as few blind, deaf, or idiotic 
children born to every generation as they will. 





PRAYER OF A COLORED PASTOR. 

The reporters of The New York Herald were 
sent to various churches in New York and Brook- 
lyn, to note what was said about the insurrection 
at Harper's Ferry. The following is the prayer 
from the respected pastor of: the Shiloh Colored 
Presbyterian Church, and we doubt not that the 
thousands of our readers who peruse it will be 
affected as we have been with its simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and touching earnestness : 

“QO! Father, we long to put before thee this 
afternoon the melancholy condition of the millions 
of our brethren now in chains. O! dothou always 
protect them. O! give them thy help and assist- 
ance, so that they may come forth and worship ac- 
cording to their consciences! May the day soon 
come when slavery shall be no longer on the earth 
—when the principles of humanity shall be estab- 
lished—when justice shall reign supreme, and slav- 
ery having passed away, we may meet together a 
happy people improved in knowledge and goodness. 
Father, we pray for mercy upon the thousands and 
tens of thousands of broken-hearted mothers, who 
mourn because their darling little ones have been 
snatched from their bosoms. We should remem- 
ber, as we look around upon our own happiness 
and domestic comforts, and pray earnestly that it 
will not be long before all the people of this land 
shall enjoy similar blessings. Father, remember 
them as their tears have fallen upon this soil as blood 
drops upon the earth, and enable them without the 
shedding of blood, O Lord, to walk in the path 
of duty; break the heart of the oppressor, and 
palsy his arm, that he may be compelled to let the 
imprisoned go free. May our friends stand firm in 
this hour of trial, and may they prove heroic and 
be multiplied in numbers a thousand-fold, until 
this foul system and curse of the land, and the 





shame of its people, shall be no longer among us! 
Father, we would also remember our brethren ina 
certain portion of the land now suffering in prison, 
and who are destined to an ignominious death be- 
cause they have been the friends of humanity and 
liberty. Hurl confusion into the counsels of their 
oppressors, and, if they must perish, grant that for 
every drop of blood which shall flow, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands may rise up to the cause of 
bleeding and down-trodden humanity, and the 
great jubilee be hastened when not a slave shall 
burthen our land or any other land under the sun. 
Grant, Our Father, that all now in suffering cir- 
cumstances may be prepared to meet them, and 
when we come to die, take us home to heaven, 
where we shall praise the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit! Amen!” 





For Zion’s Herald. 
AN IDEA FOR A PREACHER. 

Not a new one to the intelligent preacher, but 
one possibly resolved unto its full practical bear- 
ings. We assume that the ministerial reader's 
heart throbs zealously to secure impressions and 
convictions in the congregation to the furthest ex- 
tent possible, and that any matter or mode of truth 
promising such effect will not be slighted. We 
proceed to suggest that there is no position to which 
a hearer’s mind can be brought equal to one, by 
anticipation in eternity. Let the preacher skill- 
fully contrive to draw the imagination of the hear- 
er to a consciousness, as if already in perdition; 
let the hearer, whether a delinquent professor, a 
“ moral,” or an outbreaking sinner, let him, before- 
hand, be put into a state of intense recollection and 
retlection, according to the scriptural outlines of 
the condition of the lost ; let him hear by anticipa- 
tion, his own bitter self-reproaches. Exclamations 
of anguish, utterances of hopelessness in hell; let 
him consider what promises would spring to his 
lips, could he be divinely invited to make promises, 
for a return to probation. Then let him realize 
though there can never be such a return, yet from 
the present moment God will watch to see if he 
will act up to what he anticipates he would promise 
in hell. Then let the sermon draw him to reflect 
that if finally lost he will have no room, before 
divine justice, to plead and promise for a return, as 
he must recollect that in probation he anticipated 
what he would promise to do, but did it not. The 
hearer who will not awake to conviction under such 
a process, will probably remain to be hopelessly 
awakened by such things as his own dying groans, 
and the thunders of the great day. Z. K. 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 

About six years ago, we published the first de- 
scription of a machine, invented by James G. 
Hendrickson, Freehold, New Jersey, “to go of 
itself.” A model which Mr. Hendrickson had 
made, after patient whittling for forty years, was 
brought into our office, and we found that it would 
go without any impulse from without, and would 
not stop unless it was blocked. The power was 
self-adjusted, and gave a sufficient force to carry 
ordinary clock work, without any winding up or 
replenishing. In short, we saw no reason why it 
would not go until it was worn out. Our an- 
nouncement of the fact brought out a good deal of 
ridicule ; the incredulous pointed at all of the pro- 
jects to obtain a perpetual motive power, which 
had failed in the past, and predicted the same dis- 
grace for the new invention. Many scientific gen- 
tlemen visited it, and although they could not dis- 
pute the fact that it was “ going,” they nearly all 
attributed the movement to some hidden spring, or 
ingenious trickery. ‘ 

The inventor was an old man, who had spent his 
whole life in pursuit of the object he had now at- 
tained. He had become so much accustomed to 
ridicule, that he was very patient under it; and 
the only reply he made to the cavilers who pro- 
nounced the thing impossible was—“ but it does 
go!” The notice which we printed attracted the 
attention of the curious, and for the first time in his 
history, the inventor found a profit in his handi- 





fairs and exhibitions of new inventions, and wher 
ever he went, his machine formed one of the chief 
attractions. Science, however, turned up its 
nose at him, and determined to put him down. 


‘The professors were all against him, and as they 


had pronounced the whole thing a humbug, they 
were determined to prove the truth of their asser- 
tion. 

Accordingly, Mr. Hendrickson was seized at 
Keyport, New Jersey, for practicing “ jugglery,’ 
under the “act for suppressing vice and immoral- 
ity.” At the trial several builders, mill-wrights, 
engineers, and philosophers, were called, who tes- 
tified positively that no such motive power as that 
alleged could drive the machine, and that there 
must be some concealed spring within the wooden 


cylinder. There was no help for it; and the im- 


posture must be exploded. "An ax was brought 


and the cylinder splintered into fragments. Alas ! 
for the philosophers, there was no concealed spring, 
and the machine had gone of itself! But alas! 
also, for poor Hendrickson, the machine would go 
no more. 


The inventor had perfected two new machines, 


and made a very comfortable livelihood exhibiting 
them, prosecuting his efforts meanwhile to secure 
his patent, intending to apply the power to clock- 
work, for which it is peculiarly well adapted. 
Age crept upon him, however, before this point 
was reached ; his highest art could not make his 
heart-beatings perpetual; and last Saturday after- 
noon he breathed his last, in the old homestead at 


Freehold. He had been so much persecuted by 


the incredulous, that he had provided a secret place 
beneath the floor of his shop where his last two 
machines were deposited. It was in the form of a 
vault, covered by a trap-door which was locked, 
and the floor so replaced as to avoid suspicion. 
After his last illness commenced, he made known 
this to his family, who examined the spot carefully, 
and found the contents exactly as described. The 
night after his death the shop was broken open, the 
floor taken up, the trap-door pried off, and both 
models stolen. It is probable that the family in 
their visits had not taken the same precaution as 
the inventor, and some prying eyes had discovered 
the secret. Fortunately the drawings are preserv- 
ed, and there is a little machine, one of the earliest 
made, now running in Brooklyn, where it has kept 
up its ceaseless ticking for nearly six years. Mr. 
Hendrickson leaves a family of four sons and four 
daughters, all of them, we believe, given to inven- 
tions. Had he died ten years ago, how emphatical- 
ly would it have been said that his life has been 
wasted in “ the hopeless effort to obtain perpetual 
motion.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 








ALMOST A ROBBERY. 
A few years ago I was going to New York, when 
a friend prevailed upon me to carry for him a con- 


siderable sum of money, which he owed in that 
great mart. I took it with fear and trembling, and 


determined to do my share of watching, while I 
had it in charge. 

At Memphis, I obtained passage on a noble 
steamer bound for Louisville, and was fortunate 
enough to have a state-room all to myself. I re- 


joiced at this, for, as all were strangers to me, I 


preferred being alone when I must sleep and could 
not watch. 

The boat halted at Cairo, and a great many ad- 
ditional passengers engaged berths. The clerk 
informed me that I must take a partner, that the 
upper birth was engaged. I had a strange pre- 
sentiment that I was to be robbed and ruined. 
Bitterly did I repent that I had accepted the 
money ; but all that was unavailing, for I had it, 
and all was at stake. 

Bed-time rolled around, and I retired early, but 
I would not sleep. As yet, I did not know which 


of the several hundred passengers was my room- 


mate, but my fears suggested that he was a rough- 


looking customer, and a regulary river and steam- 
boat thief. 


The boat was making fine headway on the bosom 


of the beautiful Ohio. The gorgeous cabin was 


full of life and gaiety. There were three or four 
tables, at which parties were dealing at cards, 
losing and winning large sums of gold, imbibing 
wine with no little freedom, and uttering blas- 
phemies, that seemed to be enough 
“ To turn the cheek of darkness pale.” 

In another part were some engaged in the mazy 
dance, and thus the night wasted away, until 
about eleven o'clock. I was still awake, wonder- 
ing what kind of a man my room-mate was, and 
why he did not make his appearance. Suddenly 
the door opened, and there he was, sure enough, 
about six feet one inch in stature, square built, 
with large whiskers, and rather a rough exterior, 
just the man, thought I, to strangle me, when I go 
to sleep, take the money I have in my belt, and 
make his escape at a woodyard before day. I 
feigned to be asleep, but watched his movements 
with a suspicious eye. He glanced at me fora 
moment, but concluding that I was asleep, he open- 
ed his trunk, and was a considerable time in ex- 
amining its contents. He then slowly undressed, 
and when ready for bed, to my surprise, he knelt 
down on his trunk, with his head not eighteen 
inches from mine, and in a whisper, which he sup- 
posed that none heard, but Him that hears all 
things, he committed his soul and body, health and 
happiness, absent wife and babes, to the keeping 
of the Giver of all good. He then arose, climbed 
into the upper berth, and I soon heard him 
snoring. 

I was no longer afraid of being robbed by that 
man, but my conscience smote me with a scorpion 
whip, because in the midst of my watching, I had 
forgotten to pray. I thought of home and loved 
ones, and remembered that it was no reason why I 
should neglect to pray, because I was not at home, 
or that I was on a boat and among strangers. 
Reader, do you pray when you are traveling ?— 
Memphis Advocate. 





CARE OF THE EYES. 


Prescott, the historian, in consequence of a dis- 

order of the nerve of the eye, wrote every word ot 
his histories without pen or ink, as he could not 
see when the pen was out of ink, or from any 
other cause failed to make a mark. He used an 
agate stylus on carbonated paper, the lines and 
edges of the page being indicated by a wooden 
frame. 
_ Crawford, the sculptor, the habit of whose life had 
been to read in a reclining position, lost one eye, 
and soon died from the formation of a malignant 
cancerous tumor behind the ball, which pushed ‘it 
out on the cheek. 

There are many affections of the eyes which are 
radically incurable. Persons of scrofulous constitu- 
tions, without any special local manifestation of it, 
often determine the disease to the eye by some er- 
roneous habit or practice, and it remains there for 
life. It is useful, therefore, to know some of the 
causes which, by debilitating the eye, invite disease 
to it, or render it incapable of resisting adverse in- 
fluences. 

Avoid reading by candle or any other artificial 
light. 





work. He was invited to be present at various 


Reading by twilight ought never to be indulged 


in. A safe rule is—never read after sundown, 0 
before sunrise. 

Do not allow yourself to read a moment in any 
réclining position, whether in bed or on a sofa. 

The practice of reading while on horseback, or 
in any vehicle in motion by wheels, is most, per- 
nicious. 

Reading on steam or sail vessels should not be 
largely indulged in, because the slightest motion 
of the page on your body alters the focal point, 
and requires a painful, straining effort to readjust 
it. 

Never attempt to look at the sun while shining, 
unless through a colored glass of some kind; even 
a very bright moon should not be long gazed at. 

The glare of the sun on water is very injurious 
to the sight. 

A sudden change between bright light and dark- 
ness is always pernicious. 

In looking at minute objects, relieve the eyes 
frequently by turning them to something in the dis- 
tance. 

Let the light, whether natural or artificial, fall 
on the page from behind, a little to one side. 

Every parent should peremptorily forbid all 
sewing by candle or gas-light, especially of dark 
materials. 

If the eyes are matted together after sleeping, 
the most instantaneous and agreeable solvent in 
nature is the application of the saliva with the 
finger before opening the eye. Never pick it off 
with the finger nail, but wash it off with the ball of 
the fingers in quite warm water. 

Never bathe or open the eyes in cold water. It 
is always safest, best,, and most agreeable, to use 


warm water for that purpose, over seventy de- 
grees. 





COALS OF FIRE ON THE HEAD. 

The following anecdote relates to an exercise of 
Christian forgiveness by a German Seventh Day 
Baptist, of Philadelphia, a people noted in their 
early history for many Christian virtues : 

I heard from the lips of Joseph Konigmacher, 
Esq., a revolutionary incident which may well be 
told with pride by the descendants of this peculiar 
people, as illustrative of the sincerity of their 
fathers in the religious doctrine they professed. 
At the death of Beissel, (Father Peaceful,) which 
occurred, as I learned from the ancient slab which 
marks his tomb, on the 6th of July, 1768, Peter 
Miller, a man of great learning, and highly re- 
speeted by the first men of the Revolution, became 
his successor. A certain Tory by the name of 
Michael Whitman—who owned several tracts of 
land near Ephrata, and who had alike distinguish- 
ed himself for very base conduct toward the society 
of which Miller was now head, and treason to his 
country—being brought to trial for the latter 
offense, was found guilty, and condemned by: the 
proper authorities to suffer the prescribed penalties, 
which were death and the confiscation of his 
estates. 

The confiscation deed for the four properties 
owned by the ‘Tory Whitman, given under date of 
March 15, 1780, over the signature of Joseph 
Reed, then President of the Supreme Executive 
Council, at Philadelphia, as the writer has seen, is 
still in an admirably preserved condition. Whit- 





man was sentenced to be hung. No sooner had 
this been announced than Peter Miller, with mo- 
tives which they who know experimentally what it 
is to love their enemies are alone qualified to ap- 
preciate, set out on foot to visit Gen. Washington 
at Philadelphia, for the purpose of interceding for 
Whitman’s life. He had an interview with the 
General, and stated his petition, but in answer to 

it was told, with characteristic decision of purpose, 

that much as Washington esteemed his friendship, 

the prayer of Miller in behalf of his unfortunate 
friend Whitman could not be granted : 

“ My friend!” exclaimed Miller; “on the con- 
trary, I have not a worse enemy living than this 
same Whitman.” 

“ What!” rejoined Washington, “you have 
walked sixty miles to save the life of your enemy! 
That, in my judgment, places the matter in a differ- 
ent light; I will grant you his pardon.” 

The pardon was made out and placed in the 
hands of the disinterested petitioner, who, without 
losing a moment’s time, proceeded on foot to old 
Chester, fifteen miles distant, where the execution 
was to take place in the afternoon of that day. 
Miller arrived at the spot just as Whitman was 
being conducted to the scaffold, who, seeing the 
man with his long friar robe and tall staff in the 
crowd which had assembled to witness his death, 
remarked to a bystander, 

“ There’s old Peter Miller; he has walked all the 
way from Ephrata to have his revenge gratified to- 
day by seeing me hung.” 

These words had scarcely been spoken when he 
was made acquainted with the very different nature 
of Miller’s visit. The criminal’s life was spared, 
and the pleasure of that moment doubtless repaid 
the good man for the labor of his journey. He 
must have been past seventy at the time, as he de- 
ceased September 25th, 1796, at nearly eighty- 
seven years of age, and the event which I have 
here related occurred in 1780.—Philadelphia Press. 





WHAT IS NEEDED. 

We need for our dwellings more ventilation and 
less heat; we need more out-door exercise, more 
sunlight, more manly, athletic, and rude sports ; 
we need more amusements, more holidays, more 
frolic, and noisy, boisterous mirth. Our infants 
need better nourishment than colorless mothers can 
ever furnish, purer milk than distilleries can manu- 
facture; our children need more romping and less 
study. Our old men more quiet and earlier relax- 
ation from the labors of life. All men, both young 
and old, need less medicine and more good counsel. 
Qur cities need cleansing, paving, and draining. 
The Asiatic cholera, the yellow fever, the plague, 
and many other fearful epidemics are called the 
opprobria of our art, and our fellow-citizens up- 
braid us with the feebleness and inefficiency of our 
resources in staying their fatal progress, When 
will they learn that although we do not fail to cure 
these maladies, the more precious secret of preven- 
tion is in our possession, and has been for these 
many years? 





CLEMENCY OF WASHINGTON. 

A French officer, who served in this country 
during the war of Independence, stated that a 
soldier of the American army had been condemned 
to be shot. The unfortunate man, during several 
years, had devoted all his spare earnings to the 
support of his parents, who were very aged. 
When General Washington ascertained this fact he 
commuted the sentence to a dishonorable discharge 
from the regiment, remarking to the officers of the 
court martial: “If we take his life, we may kill 
three persons in place of one.” 





EXTEMPORANEOUS PrEacuiING.—The people 
prefer it. The electric preachers have all spoken 
extempore. Wesley, Whitfield, Spurgeon, Beech- 
er, the Catholic preachers, the Methodist, the 
preachers who have produced the greatest impres- 
sions, and the widest and the longest, have looked 
straight into the eyes of their people, and given 





them sermons hot and fresh from their own souls. 
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MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


‘The new Seminary Building at Kent's Hill is 
one of the finest seminary edifices in the country, 
and when- completed will greatly strengthen this 
old and useful institution. The seminar ris lo- 
cated on the westerly slope of Kent’s Hill, and 
commands’a magnificent prospect. The place is 
healthful and quiet, and eminently suitable for an 
institution of learning. 
epee ania building of the new edifice is forty 
feet by ninety-five, flanked by wings each forty- 
one feet by thirty-eight—the whole four stories 
above the basement. ‘The building contains a 
chapel, recitation rooms, teachers’ rooms and board- 
ing accommodations for one hundred and forty 
students. It is furnished with bathing rooms, and 
every convenience needful in such an establish- 
ment. When completed the institution can ac- 
commodate about three hundred students, includ- 
ing the accommodations afforded in the neighbor- 


I. 

The erection of the new building will constitute 
a memorable era in the history of the institution. 
The friends have been toiling long and hard to re- 
lieve this noble institution from its embarrass- 
ments; they are ima fair way to succeed. The 
agent hopes with good luck to accomplish the work 
in less than one year; with the generous co-opera- 
tion of the preachers and other friends of the en- 
terprise, the work can be done and the new build- 
ing filled with students by the time of our next 
Conference. Ty 

An excellent opportunity is afforded for gener- 
ous ladies to aid in the enterprise by furnishing 
rooms. Several rooms are already engaged by so- 
cieties and individuals. Friends who are disposed 
to assist in this way are desired to notify the agent 
as soon as may be. : 

The cost of furnishing a students’ room, if the 
articles are procured at wholesale, will be thirty 
dollars. It will be better to raise the money and 
send it to the agent for this purpose, except such 
articles of bedding as ladies may choose to manu- 
facture themselves. S. ALLEN, Agent. 

Kent's Hill, Nov. 8. 





RESOLUTIONS ON REV. C. R. MARTIN. 
Concord, N. H., Nov. 10, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror:—At a special meeting of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist General Bibli- 
cal Instétute, Oct. 18, 1859, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas it hath pleased the “ Lord of the har- 
vest” to commission our beloved associate and 
brother, Rev. C. R. Martin, to go forth from our 
midst, to labor for the souls of the perishing in 
China, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That, as members of the Missionary 
Society of the M. G. B. Institute, we bid our 
brother God speed on his errand of mercy, while 
we can but cherish mingled sentiments of sadness 
and pleasure, in view of the departure of one so 
much esteemed at home, for a more needy and 
destitute field. 

Resolved, 2. That we will cultivate the spirit of 
fidelity and friendship by which brother Martin 
has endeared himself to all his associates at the In- 
stitute, and will imitate the ex»mple of Christian 
integrity and missionary zeal which he has given 
us. 


Resolved, 3. That we offer our earnest prayers 
to the God of missions, that his benediction may 
rest upon his servant, our brother, that he will 
pe. Liagy in safety and health to his destined field 
of labor, and make him eminently successful in the 
great work to which it has been his pleasure to 
call him. 

Resolved, 4. That, incited by the devotion of 
Our brother Martin, we will make the cause of 
missions in China a subject of more earnest and 
frequent supplication at the throne of grace. 

Resolved, 5. That, as a Society and as individu- 
als, we will do all in our: power to encourage mis- 
sionary zeal in the church, and to secure means for 
the spread of the gospel in all parts of the earth. 

Per order of the Committee, 
Epwin WaRRINER, 
B. E. Warppce, 
KR. H. Wiper. 





N. BE. EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Bro, Haven :—I was glad to notice the clear 
statement by Bro. Warren, (in the Herald of Oct. 
26) of the claims of the New England Education 
Society upon all the New England Conferences, 
and could but feel confident that more collections 
will be taken up, and more money raised than last 

ear, and yet I fear that the receipts will fall far 

low the amount necessary to meet the rapidly in- 
creasing demands upon its treasury, pr below 
what we ought confidently to expect from our New 
England churches. % 

As this society proposes to aid young men in 
any part of the work, and as there are indigent 
young men within the bounds of each Conference, 
and | may say within the knowledge of almost 
— minister, who should share its aid, and as 
nearly or quite every Conference is now represent- 
ed in its beneficiaries, why should we not expect 
that not only some societies in each Conference 
will take up collections in its aid, but that nearly 
all will interest themselves in its behalf ? 

Consider, 1. That of the two hundred young 
men in our institutions in New England studying 
for the ministry, one half (and I speak what I 
know,) are dependent upon their own efforts and 
the - of the church for means to prosecute their 
work. 

2. That there are at least one hundred more 
who feel themselves called of God to the work, 
who are kept from joining this number solely for 
want of means, many of whom will never enter the 
ministry, while others will enter, but to mourn 
through life the want of early advantages, which it 
is now in the power of the church to give them. 

8. The church has indicated its willingness by 
liberal contributions, wherever the minister has in- 
terested himself in bringing its claims before them, 
showing that what is most needed is to have the 
ministry interest themselves in laying its demands 
before their people. 

And now iaie ask my brethren in the ministry, 
can we, knowing as we do, many of us by painful 
experience and bitter regrets, the loss of early ad- 
vantages, and others what it costs a young man 
single-handed and alone to secure them; can we 
with two hundred young men in our midst, strug- 
ling with burdens intolerable to be borne, refuse 
even to ask our people to aid in this noble work ? 

More anon. $Henry M. Loup. 

Lowell, Nov. 9. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 
A few hundred dollars subscribed for the debts of 


this institution remain unpaid. It is important that 
all these should be paid during this month and the 
next. Will all kind friends promptly pay to their 
preacher or to the agent at Searsport, the treasurer, 

A. S. Weed at Bangor, or to the principal at 
Bucksport, the amount due from them? And will 
those preachers that have procured subscriptions 
please collect and forward without delay. 

N. B. The above has no reference to pledges 
given towards the endowment. They are not yet 
due. 

The school is p ring finely, has an efficient 
and harmonious faculty, — a large attendance of 
orderly and promising youth. 

: ‘A’ Puce, Ag’t E. M. Conf. Sem, 

Searsport, Nov. 8, 1859. 








MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


MISSIONARY APPROPRIATIONS for 1860 are 
now made, and amount in the aggregate to $283,- 
669. This result was not reached but with great 
pains, prayer, and protracted deliberation, but 
when reached met with the hearty concurrence of 
the Board of Managers of the Parent Missionary 
Society, and also of the Board of Bishops, or Gen- 
eral Superintendents, all of whom were present, 
and were cognizant of every particular of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Missionary Committee, 
who have now concluded, with this fourth annual 
session of the botly, the term for which they were 
appointed to serve the church. Their record, so 
far as this service is concerned, is with us, and we 
bear them witness that their labor has been ardu- 
ous and protracted, but performed with punctu- 
ality, perseverance and cheerfulness. We trust 
that neither themselves nor the church will have 
any other than a grateful remembrance of the mis- 
sionary work of our increasing communion for the 
ported marked by these four years. 

Their session commen on the morning of 
Thursday, Nov. 31, at 9 o'clock. 

The General a were all present, 
in remarkabl t eS 
othe members A ey General Missionary Com- 
mittee were also all present before the first sitting 
of the conference closed. Their session con- 
claded, after seven successive sittings, (that is, twe 
on Thursday, three on Friday, and two on Satur- 
day,) with the eighth, which was —— witl 
the Board on Saturday evening, & after ¥ 





























The distribution of the amount appropriated for ! 
the support and extension of our missionary work | 
for the year 1860 is as follows, namely : 

Africa, 


$21,265 
South America, 


1,000 
24,646 


China, 
Sandwich Islands, 500 


India, 32,000 
Scandinavia, 5,570 
Germany, 14,088 
Bulgaria, 5,090 





Total to Foreign Missions, 
To American Domestic Missions em- 
braced in forty-seven Annual 
Conferences, and covering a vast 
proportion of these United States 
and Territories, 


$104,159 


$84,235 


German Missions, 45,750 
Indian, 6,650 
Foreign population other than Ger- 


man, 
To liquidate existing debt, 
Contingent fund called for in the 
Constitution to provide for un- 
foreseen emergencies in the pros- 


12,375 
5,500 


ecution of the work, 10,000 
Office mene and salaries, 5,000 
Incidenta expenses for insurance, 


freights, printing, ete., 10,000 


$283,669 





Total, 
This makes an advance of $22,120. 


A PRECIOUS REVIVAL in one of our domestic 
mission Conferences : 

Omana District, Kansas and 
Nebraska Conference, Oct. 24, 1859. i 

To the Corresponding Secrétary. Dear Brother: 
—We would give honor to the Leader of Israel’s 
hosts, for it is given us to report, for the second 
—. a total increase of seventy-two members. 

‘his increase results from a gracious revival on 
Bellevue Circuit, of which Bro. Jerome Spillman 
is pastor. It includes some of the most prominent 
men in that section of country. Among others is 
one who was fifteen years a prominent member of 
one of our Conferences. He has been reclaimed, 
snatched asa brand literally from burning. No 
sooner were the joys of salvation restored to bim 
than his tongue was loosed, and hundreds listened 
with astonishment to the word of life which he 
uttered. Another embraced faith in Christ, who 
had for a number of years been a preacher of the 
Mormon faith. 

The laborers are greatly encouraged, for all 
count the work already a very great one. Still it 
spreads, taking under its influence other communi- 
ties; and I am fully persuaded that this gospel, 
which my brethren are carrying to the homes of 
the hardy pioneers, through much toil and priva- 
tion, will not return empty; this precious seed, 
sown in tears, will not perish. 

Yours truly, Wittram. H. Sirs. 





Herald and Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1859. 

















WINTER. 


“Thou hast made Summer and Winter,” says 
an inspired writer. Poets may sing about the 
beauties of perpetual spring, but we have reason to 
rejoice in the return of winter. When God saw 
fit to select a spot on the round earth for the resi- 
dence of the first couple of human beings, created 
in his image, it was not on the equator, where days 
and nights are of equal length, and where fruits 
and grain grow rankly without need of culture, 
but up Northward, where hoar frost and snow “ out 
of his treasuries” were furnished, and where the 
unfallen pair might really enjoy the four seasons of 
the year. And ever since, though man can live in 
the sunny South, and in the polar regions, that 
zone in which he was first placed has produced 
the most hardy and vigorous races of men. The 
successive conquerors of the world have come from 
the regions that enjoy the rigors of winter. Win- 
ter hardens the muscles and strengthens the nerves. 
Even pulmonary consumption, most dreaded in the 
North, because there its ravages are not surpassed 
by the more fearful and sudden pestilences bred in 
the South, is by no means confined to the North, 
nor more terrible there than in the regions of per- 
petual summer. 

Winter, too, by creating the necessity for labor, 
stimulates ingenuity and promotes providence for 
the future, and thus indirectly induces mental as 
well as physical strength. Especially to the farmer 
is it the time for reflection and study. What great 
and diversified opportunities for mental culture, 
will this winter bring to the inhabitants of these 
States! Every city, and almost every village, will 
have its courses of lyceum lectures, and its frequent 
gatherings of the ‘people for some kind of social 
aud mental culture. Thousands of the boys and 
youth employed during the summer, will attend 
school, and spend their days and evenings in study. 
These customs, so well known in New England, 
prevail throughout the younger States west of us, 
and it is impossible by any mathematical formula 
to express, or by any mental act to conceive the 
amount of thought and feeling and culture evoked 
in this country by the return of winter. Winter 
is not only the season of storms and snow and ice 
and sleighrides and skating, but of social festivities, 
and of the exchange and contests of thought. It 
is true that much of this activity will be evil. Evil 
is in the world, and will show itself in all excite- 
ment. The arena is free, and ervor will never 
yield without a contest. 

But there is a religious aspect to this subject that 
ought not to be overlooked. The responsibility of 
preachers is probably the greatest in winter. This 
is at once their season of labor and reward. Then 
indeed “the fields are already white,” and they 
have no occasion, tosay, let us “* wait fourmonths and 
then cometh the harvest.” The winter in this 
country always has been the peculiar season for 
religious revivals. It is idle to asseverate that God 
can convert souls as well in summer as in winter. 
No one doubts it. But the God of grace is the 
God of nature, and always works by law. When 
there is more abundant opportunity for thought and 
special activity, then we may justly expect the 
greatest amount of spiritual progress. “The set 
time to favor Zion is come,” when Zion can divest 
herself most successfully of earthly cares, and be- 
take herself to meditation and prayer. Though we 
believe that both ministers and churches should 
constantly labor for the salvation of souls, yet we 
deem it a good resolution for every preacher and 
every church in all this region of country to make, 
not to let this winter pass, or any other, without 
special and seasonable efforts to press the claims of 
the gospel upon the unconverted. Already we 
hear of the work commenced in many churches 
with promise of great good. O that it may become 
general, and this winter prove a season of great 
revivals. 

Happily our churches in New England are well 
situated for such appropriate labor. We have no 
excitement on any other subject to occupy our 
feelings or divide our interest. Oa the great dis- 
turbing topic of this country we have reached prac- 
tical unanimity. Unless disturbed by others we 
all think one way. We have borne and do bear 
our testimony unbroken, and it is, and should be 
now our great work as Christians, to press the 
claims of the gospel upon our neighbors, and win 
as many souls as possible to Christ. 





that of individual conversion. It is, in my humble 
judgment, a grand manifestation of the power of 
Christianity; a divine rebuke of those who say 
that it has served its purpose—has become effete, 
and must now be substituted by more perfect 
knowledge, and institutions, and influences more 
adapted to the genius of the age. God calls men 
to see that it retains its power to accomplish its 
original design. Personal salvation is the end of 
Christianity, or it is without a purpose; and there 
cannot be two ways of being saved. And here, 
strong men in the midst of their work, or in the 
throng of the market place, or by the roadside, as 
well as women in the hum of domestic duties, and 
girls while busy in the factory—young men gay 
and frolicsome, “ fast young men”—and the pro- 
fane mocker at that religion which is man’s only 
solace and hope—all these are arrested; all these 
are brought to prayer ; all seek mercy of an offend- 
ing God; all plead one atonement as their only 
refuge from the fears of guilt; and eventually, as 
they have before all used one Litany, now employ 
one Te Deum on their deliverance. And this is 
agreeable to truth. The articles and homilies of 
the Church of England and the confessions of all 
Protestant churches, agree in the truths which 
vitally concern the revival. Error and wicked- 
ness cannot be the honored instruments of saving 
men; and yet God may occasionally bless truth 
mixed with venial error, and administrations ac- 
companied by much human infirmity. The effects 
of the revival are too good to be the work of our 
prime Deceiver, or his kingdom is divided against 
itself; and too great to be the product of man’s 
best device and highest power. Nor is that to be 
denounced as a mere disease which yet, whatever 
its accidental evils, heals the soul. Sudden moral 
changes from ill to good are none the worse for 
being sudden; and, where so many are fitly fruit- 
ful, it behooves the psychologist, as well as the re- 
ligious teacher, to be slow in judgment, and to wait 
for such a collection of facts as will enable him, by 
a true induction, to judge whether this is not, after 
all, the finger of God. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Hackney, Oct. 18. F. A. West. 





THE CONFERENCES. 


The Bishops have made out the plan of the Con- 
ferences yet to be held before the next General 
Conference sits. ‘Twenty-one have already been 
held, and twenty-four remain to be held. The 
first ten to be held, according to the table below, 
are Border Conferences, and will give a large ma- 
jority of votes against any change in the Discipline, 
probably overcoming the large majority cast by 
the preceding Conferences in favor of a change, 
but when the New York and New England Con- 
ferences come to bring up the rear, the vote will 
probably stand pretty much as it does now. The 
following is the order in which the remaining Con- 
ferences will be held: 


CONFERENCE. PLACE. TIME. BISHOP. 
Baltimore, Winchester, Va., Feb. 29, Simpson. 
East Baltimore, Lewisburg. Pa., “ 29, Morris. 
Arkansas, Pleasant Hill, A., “ 29, Ames. 
Kentucky, Germant’n, Ky., March*9, Simpson. 
Western Virginia, Morgaut’n, Va., “ 14, Scott. 
New Jervey, Salem, “14, Morris, 
Kansas and Nebr., Leavenworth, +15, Ames, 
Philadelphia, Phil'a Union Ch., “ 21, Baker. 
Pittsburgh, Blairsville, V’a., “21, Janes. 
Missouri, Hudson City, “422, Ames, 


Providence, 


N. Bedtord, Ms., * = 28, Morris. 
New England, 


Sprivgtield, Ms., April 4, Janes. 








Newark, Hackettstown, 4, Scott. 
‘ew Hampshire, M hester, = 4, Simpson 
Maine, Gorham, sod 4, Baker. 
North Indiana, Mishawaka, “ +5, Ames. 
New York, N. Y., St. Paul, “ 11, Scott 
New York East, Stamford,Conn., “ 11, Simpson. 
Troy, Lansingburgh, * 11, Baker. 
East Maine, Belfast, * +12, Janes. 
Oneida, Ithaca, “ 18, Baker. 
Black River, Kome, * 18, Simpson. 
Wyoming, Scranton, Penn., “* 19, Scott. 
Vermont, Springtield, “* +19, Janes 

* Friday. 

t Thursday. 


In the summaries given last week the vote of the 
Cincinnati Conference was overlooked, which was 
for the Erie Rule 130; against it, 10. Adding that 
the vote is, for the Pxohibitory Principle, 1,305; 
against the Erie and Providence forms, 304. Ma- 
jority, 1,001. The requisite three fourths and 98 
votes to spare. 





EDUCATION OF MINISTERS. 


The Tennessee Conference of the M. E. Church, 
South, at its session, passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas, In the judgment of this Conference, 
measures ought to be taken for the ee of im- 
proving the literary attainments of our ministry, 
and of applicants for admission into the traveling 
connection, sent up from the Quarterly Meeting 
Conferences within our bounds: 

Resolved, therefore, ‘That we request, in all cases 
when a brother shall present himself before a Quar- 
terly Conference for a recommendation for admis- 
sion into the traveling connection, that snch appli- 
cant be subjected to an examination, either by the 
Conference directly, or a committee appointed by 
the Conference for that purpose, into the literary 
attainments of such applicant; and if be be found 
destitute of a good English education, you shall not 
recommend him to the Annnal Conference; but 
that the Quarterly Conference take measures for 
the education of such applicant; and in the event 
that the applicant shall not be able to obtain an 
education for the want of means, in that case the 
Quarterly Conference shall render such applicant 
any aid in obtaining an education that may be con- 
venient. 

About ten years ago we wrote some articles rec- 
ommending what we still think the best course on 
this subject. Let the entire elementary and liter- 
ary portion gf our present “ Course of Study for 
Probationers and Traveling Deacons in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,” be stricken out of that 
course, and let it all be required of every candidate 
Jor admission to the Conference on trial, before the 
vote in his case is taken. Let a Conference Com- 
mittee to examine all candidates be appointed the 
year before, and meet the candidates on the day 
before the session of the Conference. 

It isa reproach to us that our ministers, often 
after being in charge of very prominent churches a 
whole year, are examined in “ English Grammar ” 
and “Modern Geography!” And that too ina 
land of common schools! And after preaching 
two years, they are examined in the writing of an 
“essay or sermon!” And not till the end of the 
third year are they expected to know enough of 





history “to be prepared on “the leading events | 
recorded in the Old and New Testament ”—sub- | 
jects taught gratuitously in the Bible classes od 
“ Ragged Schools!” And even at the end of the | 
fourth year comes the interminable “ essay or ser- 
mon.” 

Now these things may have been good enough 
once; we really do not want them now. Let our 
candidates be examined, and if they are found de- 
ficient, let them be recommended to attend some 
one of our numerous Conference seminaries, col- 
leges, or Biblical schools. 

It would be well to continue the Theological | 
Course of Study, for various reasons that we need 
not now urge. 





PAINFUL FACTS. 


We quote the following from a private letter 
written by a man whose name would be as good 
authority as any single name in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

“ Within about twelve months past a member of 
the M. E. Church on Sadlersville Circuit, Easton 
District, in the upper part of Maryland, sold a 
mother and her three children to a Southern 
trader for $1650, and the transaction received no 
notice from the church.” 

“ Another member on the same circuit, an ex- 
member of Congress, sold a woman to a trader; 
when the latter came after his property, the poor | 
woman shut herself in the house and cut her | 








THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND. 

The English and Irish newspapers continue to 
have many descriptions of the great revival. 
F. A. West writes an excellent article to the Lon- 
don Morning Star on the subject, from which we 
extract the following: 

Whatever may be said of some localities, the 
broad case is too public and general to admit of 
dispute—that there is a great moral reform; and 
that there have been multiplied sudden conver- 
sions ; as sudden as the primitive Christian types, 
given in an undoubted history of the workings of 
divine power. The moral aspect of towns and 
villages, and neighborhooJs, has been com ly 





changed by the “rly sure and permanent re 


Rev. | 


throat and died to escape her coming fate! This | 
had a husband, and belonged to the same | 
church as her master. He was unmolested! 
These facts show the construction practicaily put 
upon our Discipline less than one hundred miles 
| south of Philadelphia.” 
Comment is unnecessary. Why cannot such | 
‘men be dealt with ? Because the rule is, “ buying, 
selling men, women and children, with an intention — 
to enslave them,” and these men say they had no 
such intention—the negroes were already enslaved. | 
And because we wish to change the rule and stand | 
right before God and the world, we are fanatics | 











GROVER AND BAKER’S SEWING MA- | 
CHINES. 

We have long been determined to embrace the 
first opportunity to investigate the nature and mer- 
its of sewing machines, and last week by the po- 
liteness of the above manufacturers were permitted | 
not only to see the machines themselves in their 
perfect state, but to examine as minutely as we 
pleased the whole process of their manufacture, 
from the crude steel and the rough board to the 
elegant structure that seems almost alive. And we 
found to our astonishment the process of manufac- 
ture more wonderful if possible than the laughing, 
buzzing sewing machine itself. 

The sewing machine, simple as it appears, | 
is like an animal body, consisting of many 
parts, and these parts all made so exactly alike | 
that each one would fit into any other machine of 
the same class, just as accurately as into the one 
where you find it. If a thousand machines were | 
dislocated at once, and the different limbs all shak- | 
en together, they could be set up promiscuously 
into a thousand machines again, as perfect as the 
original ones, and yet no one should be composed 
of the same particular parts as before. All this is 
brought about by having every separate part, down 
to the smallest serew and peg, made by machinery 
that works so exactly that all are precisely alike. 
The wonder of the establishment, therefore, con- 
sists in the great variety of machinery employed in 
the manufacture of the different parts of the sewing 
machine, and the manufacture of the tools with 
which they are made. Every single needle, for in- 
stance, passes through about twenty different oper- 
ations, all aided by machinery, and as many differ- 
ent hands. Each separate machine passes through 
some hundreds of operations, some of them exceed- 
ingly complicated and beautiful. 

One or two things connected with the establish- 
ment deserves hearty commendation. The excel- 
lent appearance of the hundreds of workmen can- 
not fail to strike the attention of any visitor. All 
of them seem to be strictly temperate, and the 
order of the large establishment is perfect. Every 
one of the three hundred seems to manifest an in- 
terest in good order, and in the perfection of the 
work turned out. We intended to give a descrip- 
tion of some of the various machinery employed, 
especially as we listened to vivid explanations of it 
by Mr. J. B. Wetherell, by whom and Mr. Grover 
nearly all of it was invented—for the most of it 
was invented expressly for its present use—but we 
give it up in despair. -\ hundred plates would be 
necessary to illustrate it. Indeed it must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

The result of it all is seen in almost thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of sewing machines, differing slight- 
ly from each other in size and fixtures, but all con- 
structed on the same principles. These machines 
we suppose to be the best in the world for the vari- 
ous purposes for which they are designed. Some 
indication of this is seen in the fact that more than 
35,000 of these machines have already been sold. 

There is a peculiarity in the stitch made by Gro- 
ver & Baker’s machines which renders it incapable 
of ripping, so that if a seam is cut through it will 
not unravel, and cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing the cloth, and yet it can be intentionally 
ripped by a certain process with great ease. The 
stitch too is elastic, so as to beara strain without 
breaking, and moreover the machine works rapidly 
and regularly, is not liable to get out of order, and 
its management can be learned in a few minutes. 
Besides, so great is the care exercised in its manu- 
facture, that it is practically impossible that an im- 
perfect one should leave the factory, and if any 
part should happen in any way to be injured, it can 
be replaced by the manufacturers with perfect 
ease. 

We believe in the use of machinery, and are 
among those who regard it as one of the greatest 
promoters of the good of society, and though from 
absorption in other matters we have not ygt pro- 
cured one of those industrious and singing com- 
panions for our own household, we intend to get 
one soon. And we would recommend to families 
that may still be as destitute as ours, and to those 
about to organize a household, to be sure to have a 
family Bible, and also one of Grover & Baker’s 
Sewing Machines. 





RADICALISM. 

Verily these are the days when men speak their 
sentiments right out. Bro. Eddy, of the North- 
western, reviewing a pamphlet entitled “ History 
and Mystery of the Union Chapel Enterprise, by 
H. Mattison,” says : 

“ Our own conclusion, no stronger, but surely no 
weaker since receiving this pamphlet, is that the 
supernumerary relation should be summarily abol- 
ished. It is a mischievous relation, susceptible of 
much abuse, and receiving it, men, strong to labor, 
are set down by way of accommodation as super- 
numerary, while they engage in secular business. 
The law requires ministers to be changed at the 
farthest every two years when effective, but the 
Conference may vote a man supernumerary, there- 
by declaring him unable to do full ministerial work, 
and then mirabile dictu! he can be kept in the 
same charge year after vear! That is, what an 
effective man is incompetent to do, an_uneflective 
man is fully competent to perform! “In weakness 
he is made strong,” and miracles are come again! 

“Or he may be voted supernumerary and re- 
move into the bounds of another Conference, defy 
its authorities, supplant its ministers, disregard its 
church interests and defy investigation! Such a 
state of facts may easily be supposed, if this pam- 
phlet does not demonstrate its existence. It is de- 
voted to a showing why the author is supernu- 
merary and yet engaged in running his own mill 
in another Conference! We rather think the 
author troubles the public too much with his pri- 
vate business. We suggest to him to mind it more 
and write about it less. 

“ We trust that the supernumerary relation will 
have no existence except in history after May, 
1860.” 





CONSTITUTIONAL VOTE. 

The venerable Dr. Bangs understands well the 
true state of the case. We extract from an article 
of his in the Advocate, the following: 

“ The language of the Discipline in reference to 
this subject is as follows: After asserting what 
shall not be done by the General Conference it 
provides : 

“ That upon the concurrent recommendations of 
three fourths of all the members of the several Con- 
ferences, who shall be present and vote on such ree- 
ommendation, then a majority of two thirds-of the 
General Conference succeeding shall suffice to alter 
any of the above restrictions,” ete. 

Now it will be perceived that it is required that 
three fourths of all the members of the several An- 
nual Conferences shall be “ present and vofe on 
such recommendation.” If therefore one whole 
Conferences refuse or neglect, for any cause, no 
matter what, to vote, and all the remaining Con- 
ference, reckoned collectively, give a three fourth 
voie in favor,of any proposed alteration, the suc- 
ceeding General Conference has the power to 
make the alteration, inasmuch as the individual | 
Conference declining to vote does not nullify those | 
who gave their suffrage. | 

So again, supposing that those Conferences who | 
have already cast their votes should be found, upon | 
a count, to have’had three fourths for or against | 
the proposed change, and one of all the rest, should , 
decline to vote either way, it would not affect the 
result at all; the votes already given would carry | 
the day; for it must be observed that the law 
says those members present and roting, not merely | 
roters ; and moreover the number voting is not to | 
be considered by Conferences, but as one collective 
body giving their votes for one specific purpose. 

From this it follows inevitably that if, out of all | 
that are entitled to vote, only four were to vote, 
and three of them were to cast their votes in favor | 
and one against it, a constitutional majority would | 
be obtained, and the alteration may be made. 

The above wording in the proviso of the Disci- | 
pline was made with studied design, for the pu 
of avoiding the difficulty of the old proviso, which 
required ai! the Annual Conferences to concur in 
any recommendation for an alteration before it 
could be made by the General Conference, and 
hence if only one Annual Conference, however 
small, withheld its vote, the measure, however 
desirable to the great majority, was totally defeated. 
To prevent this great evil the General Conference 


' gone to his reward, BENGELIUS, 


of 1828 proposed to the Annual Conferences the 


| present proviso, putting into the power of those 


who should be present, and actually vote, to deter- 
mine the point, and thus depriving an Annual Con- 
ference of non-voters of the power to negative a 
measure by their silence.” 

So far as it lias as yet been taken, the constitu- 
tional vote is largely ahead of what is required for 
the Providence Conference change. The Erie 
Conference change cannot pass, because it was not 
offered to the Oregon Conference. 


BENGEL’S GNOMON. 

A good English translation of this standard work 
on the New Testament has long been desired. 
John Wesley said of it: 

“I once designed to write down barely what oc- 
curred to my own mind, consulting none but the 
inspired writers. But no sooner was I acquainted 
with that great light of the Christian world, lately 
than I entirely 
changed my design, being thoroughly convinced it 
might be of more service to the cause of’ religion, 
were I barely to translate his Gnomon Novi Tes- 


| TAMENTI, than to write many volumes upon it.” 


The above is in the Preface to Wesley’s “ Ex- 
planatary Notes on the New Testament.” The 
most eminent scholars of England, Germany and 
America, have expressed their admiration of the 
Gnomon, and no good translation of it into English 
has been published. 

We are glad to know that Prof. Charles T. 
Lewis, of the Troy University, is engaged in this 
work, and that the Gnomon will soon appear in a 
suitable English dress. The first volume will be 
published probably by April, in octavo form, of 
about 800 pages, and in a short time afterward 
another similar volume will complete the work. 

We have seen some specimens of the work, and 
can speak confidently of its excellence. In ad- 
dition to a good idiomatic translation, a few emen- 
dations are made, where the great advances in 
Biblical and scientific knowledge since the time of 
Bengel demand them, and some short explanatory 
notes are appended. We think it will be a great 
accession to English Biblical Literature. The 
price of the whole work will be five dollars. 





DEDICATION AT WEST MEDWAY. 

The new Methodist Church at West Medway 
was dedicated on Sunday, Nov. 6. The house is 
well situated in a growing part of the town, and 
will accommodate a congregation the larger part 
of whom but for this church would not be able to 
attend worship elsewhere. it is 42 by 56 feet in 
dimensions, plainly built, having a good lower 
story entirely above ground. 

A new society has been formed here within a 
short time, under the labors of Rev. Wm. Jackson, 
a local preacher, and they finding no private house 
large enough for their congregation, and not being 
able to secure any suitable place for their meet- 
ings, have been compelled to build a church. 
Wisely they have made it larger than was abso- 
lutely necesry-—not putting up a little box that 
never could accommodate a fair congregation— 
but a house that will seat as many as either of the 
other churches in the town. The house, however, 
is not yet completed. Five hundred dollars more 
ought to be expended upon it, making the entire 
cost about $3000, of which only about one half 
has been raised. We doubt not the affairs of the 
society will be managed wisely, and that this will 
prove the beginning of a strong and permanent 
church. 

Rev. A. A. Cook, of Milford, and Bro. Jackson 
aided us in the service of the Sabbath, and a large 
congregation were present, both morning and after- 
noon. 





ZION’S HERALD GIGGLES OVER HAR- 
PER’S FERRY. 


Zion’s Herald, in giving an account of the Har- 
per’s Ferry disturbance, takes pains to say, twice, 
without an item of evidence upon which to base it, 
that “ the affair has produced a terrible panic all 
through the South.” A more deliberate, unfound- 
ed, profitless, pointless, pitiful falsehood, was never 
perpetrated. A local excitement necessarily exist- 
ed, such as would be caused by a fatal steamboat 
or railroad disaster—nothing more. But the South 
has not hada pulse quickened. Zion’s Herald 
had not a fact to justity a different statement—it 
was a sheer fabrication “ out of whole cloth,” show- 
ing that “the wish was father to the thought,” and 
that the only difference between the editor of 
Zion’s Herald and Gerrit Smith, is a difference in 
outspoken honesty and pluck. “ Ossawatomie 
Brown” is a saint, compared to those orators, 
pa and editors, secular and religious, who 
have purposely fomented such hideous incendiarism 
and villany, and secretly longed to see it success- 
ful, but are ready to condemn it, if it fail! Poor 
Brown will hang, but his neck is no more richly 
claimed by the halter than many a one now en- 
circled by a white cravat. 

So says the New Orleans Christian Advocate. 
If Zion’s Herald was ever accustomed to “ giggle,” 
certainly it would indulge a little on reading the 
above. 

We have seen drunken men stoutly maintaining 
they were sober, and shall never forgot one poor 
little man shaking with the ague, who with teeth 
chattering and chin trembling, squeaked out, “ I— 
don’t—shake—much—now.” If the South is not 
excited she makes a terrible ado when sober. As 
to the comparative saintship of Brown and Zion’s 
Herald, that is not a matter for us to decide, though 
we certainly would rather take his chance for 
heaven hanging, than the above Editor’s, or any 
unhung and unrepentant oppressor of God's poor. 





SPRINGFIELD WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FE- 
MALE CoLLEGIATE INstiTUTE.—This institution, 
at Springfield, Vt., has just published its thirteenth 
Annual Catalogue. The Faculty are, Henry H. 
Hutton, B. A., Principal, Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Intellectual Science ; Rev. Micajah 
C. Dean, B. A., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural History; Miss Charlotte L. Chubbuck, 
Preceptress, Teacher of Belles Lettres and Modern 
Languages ; Mrs. Helen E. Iutton, Teacher of In- 
strumental Music; Mr. Chauncy M. Wyman, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music; Miss 
Isadora P. Messer, Teacher of Ornamentals; L. 
Sawyer, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology, with Mi- 
croscopic Observations ; Prof. M. C. Dean, Deputy 
Treasurer ; Samuel Warren, Esq., Steward. 

There were 50 students in the Winter Term, 66 
the Spring Term, 120 the Fall Term. Total 236. 
The studies seem to be admirably arranged, and 
the school to be quite prosperous. 





Laymen’s Petitions.—We have received a 
copy of an excellent petition gotten up by a lay- 
man of Fishersville, Ct., addressed to the next Gen- 
eral Conference, and praying them “ to make such 
arule as shall immediately free the M. E. Church 
from the sin and curse of slavery.” It is signed by 
George W. Corttis ard fifty-three others, all mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church in that place. It is pro- 
nounced emphatically a “ Laymen’s Petition,” hay- 
ing been gotten up, printed and circulated by lay- 
men. Many other forms we believe are in circula- 
tion in different places. Any wishing this one can 
address Mr. G. W. Corttis, Fishersville, Ct. Let 
the laity speak as they please, and the ministers 





too. 





Rev. E. Braxe.—Rev. A. Palmer informs us 
that Father Blake, superannuated preacher of the 
Providence Conference, being on a visit to his 
wife’s brother in Ohio, was thrown out of a car- 
riage with his wife on the 7th of October, and both 
were much injured. Mrs. Blake is recovering, but 
Father Blake was at last accounts very feeble, and 
not expected to recover. 





Newoeny Sewrsany axp Femare Cor-! 
trerare Inxstitere.—From the 25th Annual 
Catalogue we learn that the Faculty of this insti- 
tution are Rev. F. E. King, A. M., Principal ; 





George Crosby Smith, A. M., Associate; Rev. 
Silas Quimby, Jr., A. B., Mons. Charles Gobeille, 
Prof. §. Azro Dow, Prof. J. W. Taverner, Mr. 
Daniel T. Ames, Miss Emeline B. Chapin, Pre- 
ceptress, Miss Lucy A. Plympton, Miss Orinda G. 
Kimball, and Miss Tryphenia M. Goss. The num- 
ber of students is large, and the school is in a very 
prosperous condition. 





Fatiey Seminary.—We perceive by a cata- 
logue that this institution, which is advertised in 
this paper, has a Faculty of ten teachers, and has 
had during the past year 416 students, of whom 
225 were gentlemen and 191 ladies. 





“LAYMAN” will find his question answered in 
the article entitled, “ The Conferences ” last week, 
and also in the quotation from Dr. Bangs, on 


“ Constitutional Vote.” ; 





Money Recetvep.—Bro. M. Howe has sent 
us two dollars for Bro. Lovejoy, of Kansas, which 
we forward to-day. Also since received, $2 from 
Wm. R. Palmer, of Danville, Vt. 





PnotoGrRarpH.—We have seen an excellent 
photographic likeness of Rev. L. R. Thayer, pastor 
of Bromfield Street Church, taken by Horton, and 
for sale by Benjamin B. Russell, 515 Washington 
Street. 





CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have received several 
communications on slavery which we must post- 
pone, perhaps omit altogether. It is now quite 
evident that New England opinion in our church 
is settled, and unless something decidedly new is 
presented, there is no call for further discussion. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Women Artists IN ALL AGES AND CouN- 
TRIES. By Mrs. Ellet, author of “'The Women 
of the American Revolution.” New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—This book contains a brief description 
of all the noted women artists known in the history 
of Europe and America, and many will be surpris- 
ed at their number, and that so many of the works 
of art have come from them. Like all of Mrs. 
Ellet’s writings, it is written in a clear and vigorous 
style, and shows great research.—J’or sale by E. 
P. Dutton § Co., Boston. 


Loss anp Gary; or, Margaret’s Home. By 
Alice G. Haven. New York, D. Appleton § Co. 
—A good specimen of the modern school of “ re- 
ligious novels,” so constructed as to absorb the at- 
tention of the most of its readers, and it cannot be 
denied leaving a healthful impression on the mind. 
Such books"may be useful, but should be sparingly 
read.—For sale by Ticknor § Co., Boston. 


Tue Missin& Linx; or, Bible-Women in the 
Homes of the London Poor. By L. N. R., author 
of “ The Book and its Story.” New York: Carter 
& Brothers.—This book contains a very vivid de- 
scription of the condition of the wretched and poor 
in London, with the eflorts made at first voluntarily 
by some pious women to visit them, and give them 
instruction and Bibles; now women are regularly 
employed by a society to dothis work. It contains 
many interesting sketches. 

Sermons BY THE Rey. H. Grarran Gurin- 
ness. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.— 
Original sermons are not too abundant. These 
are not cast after any model, but are the natural 
expressions of a strong and peculiar man. Simple, 
fervent, evangelic, eloquent, they are worthy of 
their author, one of the most useful men of. his 
day. 

WASHINGTON AND Everett.—We have seen 
two full length steel engravings, the one of Wash- 
ington with a view of Mt. Vernon, and the other 
of Everett with a bust of Washington by his side, 
which we think among the best executed engray- 
ings we ever saw. They are copied from paiat- 
ings by Hicks, and are certainly admirable speci- 
mens of art. The size of each engraving is 25 by 
35 inches. They are published by Williams § 
Everett, 234 Washington Street, Boston. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Hart and the Water Brooks; a Practical Exposition of 
the 32d V’salm. By the Rev. John Macduff, D. lémo., 
pp. 229. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 

Kate ond Effie; or, Prevarication. Pd Margaret Douglass 
Prichard. 18mo., pp. 424. Same Publishers. 


The Precious Things of God. By Octavius Winslow, D. 
D. 12mo., pp. 424. Same Publishers. 

The First and Last Journey. 18mo., pp. 197. Same Pub- 
lishers. 

Lizzy Glen; or, The Trials of a Seamstress. By T.S. 
Arthur, Author of ** Love in a Cottage,” &c. 12mo., pp- 
268. Vhiladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A Good Fight, and Other Tales. By Charles Reede, Au- 
thor of ** Love me little. love me long.” With Iiustra- 
tions 12mo , pp. 341. New York: Harper & Bros. Bos- 
ton; E. P. Dutton & Co. 

An Historical Address, delivered at Hubbardston, Vt., on 
the 82d Anniversary of the Battle of Hubbardston, July . 
1859. By Henry Clark. With an Appendix containing an 
account of the Celebration. Published by request. Vam- 
phiet. Rutland. 








Correspondence, 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

Social Science Congress—Public Health—Education— 
Crime and its Prevention—Earl Shaftesbury— Another 
new Organization—Sad condition of two millions of 
unmarried women—Remedial Measures—Reviva! in 
Ireland—Its Progress—Revival in Scotland, England 
—Dr. and Mrs. Palmer. 

ENGLAND, Oct. 20, 1859. 

The National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science held its third Annual Conference last 
week under the presidency of Earl Shaftesbury. The 
meeting has been most popular, and the papers read, 
with the discussions that ensued, must be of incalcula- 
ble good. 

Without making invidious comparisons as to the 
relative importance of natural and social science, or 
seeming, even in appearance, to exalt one unduly 
above another, for both subserve in their place the 
highest ends and the loftiest purposes, yet there is no 
denying it that the latter concerns the greatest num- 
ber, and will, therefore, inevitably command the widest 
interest. 

The province of social science lies among things 
which form the staple of one third of the articles of 
the public press, of not a few debates in every session 
of Parliament, of countless speeches up and down in 
the country, of grave discussions among philanthro- 
pists, and animated conversations at almost every 
meal. 

The elements of national and social prosperity ; the 
extent and success of our educational appliances, in- 
dustrial and intellectual, and the hindrances which 
impede their full development and progress ; the cor- 
rection and prevention of crime, prison discipline, and 
schools for the destitute and depraved ; public health 
and the manifold causes which affect it ; social one 
omy in all its multiplied forms and phases ; our juris- 
prudence, with its anomalies and inconsistencies :-— 
these and their collateral topics touch more or tees 
directly every member of our great national family 
and on most of them every man who realizes his pe 
sition will probably have formed his Opinion. 

Now the chief function of this Association is to force 
upon public attention by frequent reiteration and mul- 
tiplied illustration the evils which abound in the midst 
of us, and from which, in one form or another, no 
class of society is free. Its province is to bring to- 
gether on common ground social philanthropists of 
every class, and enable them to unfold their objects 
and discuss their plans, to compare their facts or 
obtain the advantage of each other’s experience; and 
generally to stimulate and encourage all well directed 
efforts which may be made either by Parliamentary 


enactment or Christian benevolence for the social 
provement of the people. a" 


is po- 


tee we shall have that no one section of th 
had its necessities overlooked by 
general mass. 


ie public hag 
merging it in the 


This new Society has much to say for itself. Therg 
are in England about two millions of unmarried 
women working for their daily bread, and who most 
do this unless they are content to take up their abode 
for life in the union workhouse. To these women _- 
there lie open only three profi a i 





es ns: 


vice, teaching, and needlework. And those whe labor 
in the two last of these vocations are about the worst - 
paid of all laborers, for the competition is so excessive 
that wages are beaten down to a point at which it is 
barely possible to live. 

The consequence is, that able-bodied women throng 
the workhouse. There they are treated very fre. 
quently with great rigor from a suspicion--that their 
idleness is voluntary. Every effort is thus made to 
drive them forth into the world again, and this mi 

is inflicted on them for no fault but that of havi 
come into a world where there is no employment for 
them. 

Meantime, it fares far otherwise with the other sex, 
Employment for men is so plentiful and so well re. 
munerated, that Government is obliged to raise the 
bounties for soldiers and sailors, and even then finds it 
difficult to get enough of them. In some of our colo. 
nies, they are almost at a stand-still for want of work. 
men. 

There must, then, be something wrong in this sadly 
disproportionate allotment of work. Fault exists 
somewhere. In the various drapery, fancy, and cloth. 
ing establishments are to be found numbers of strong, 
active, and well-grown men engaged in the stupendous 
work of measuring ribands, unfolding muslins, adjust- 
ing dresses, and ministering to all the manifold ané 
complex necessities of a lady’s wardrobe. 

Why, it may well be asked, should the females 
the land be shut out from those departments of 4 
which they are naturally so well qualified to E 
take, by men, whose sphere of action lies elsewhere, 
and whose energies are wanted in situations which 
none but themselves can naturally occupy? There 
are uncivilized countries in whieh the natural order of 
things is inverted in the opposite direction ; but, tog 
certain extent we have customs of our own equally at 
variance with what nature would dictate. : 

But for this anomalous state of things there is ag. 
signed a cause. The heads of our drapery and fancy 
establishments do not deny that it is more natural for 
their work to be done by females, but it appears that 
while women are thoroughly competent to the mere 
office of serving the customer, they fail in the equally 
important matter of telling the customer what thereis 
to pay—they cannot make out the bill. They pass 
well through the talking and manipulating depart. 
ment, but when they come to the pounds, shillings and 
pence matters, are at a dead stand. 

Here, then, isthe case. Girls’ education is lament. 
ably neglected in that departrhent which should fit 
them for public business, and this notwithstanding the 
abundance of popular and cheap schools in the land. 

To rectify this anomaly this society intends to es- 
tablish a large school for girls and young women, 
where they may be specially trained to wait in shops, 
by being thoroughly well instructed in accounts » 
book-keeping ; be taught to fold and tie up prop 
and perform many other little acts which a,4>- 
shop-woman could teach them. It will also 
workshops in connection with the schoo} where u. 
girls may be taught other trades whic), though well 
adapted to women, are now almost exclusively in the 
hands of men. i 

The revival power in Ireland syows no symptoms of 
decline. The attendance at a!’ the meetings specially 
established in connection<yith the revival movement 
continues to be as lane as at any period heretofore ; 
the fervor of those Yo conduct or join in the services 
18 as great AS ever but it is not accompanied with the 
former bodily gffcts ; yet its results are very striking, 
rapidly leagening the previously cold and careless 
Masses, “nd, in most cases, of an abiding nature and 
fertiliz’ny tendency. 

Stould the work of the Spirit proceed with the same 
POwWer as at present, there can be no doubt that next 
year church extension on a large scale will become 
essential. Indeed, in several of the churches in Bel- 
fast additional accommodation is urgently required 
even at this moment. 

At some of the courts for granting licenses the other 
week several parties have not made application this 
year for a renewal of their licenses, in consequence of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors having fallen off, and 
this is ascribed to the revival visitation. . 

The revival is now extending to Scotland, 
well known that there is a great stir on the 
religion in the West of Scotland. ThejANDe 
your country stimulated the prayers of ‘dons of the 
of Scotland, that God might extend Fern, 
them. The next stage in the progress a 
ment was the cloud wafted across the sef, fred front ; 
down its showers upon Ireland: this gave d- yj fo 
pulse to the praying people of Scotlaud. te 
Ireland being so near Scotland, muititudes cou. 
and see the work, and have their own he 
minds stirred up by the manifestations of the Lord’s 
blessing and power which they were there privileged 
to behold. No doubt this has been in the hands of 
God a means which God meant to employ to provoke 
his church in Svotland toa holy jealousy, to make 
her members anxiously concerned, that they might be 
partakers of che same abundant blessings, and now 
the blessiig is richly falling upon Scotland. 

The work of revival in Newcastle is still advancing. 
The results that have followed the prayers and labors 
of Dr and Mrs. Palmer have been most astonishing 
an most gratifying. The Rev. Robert Young, the 
Superintendent of the Circuit, states that they have 
recorded more than thirteen hundred names of persons 
who have been, during the past five weeks, awakened, 
and presented themselves as earnest seekers of sal- 
vation. 

Last week Dr. and Mrs. Palmer left Newcastle for 
Sunderland, for the purpose of engaging in their 
much-loved revival work there; but the work not- 
withstanding goes forward in Newcastle, where last 
Sunday evening at the Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel 
orty persons presented themselves as penitent sinners, . 
most of whom it is believed obtained mercy. 
Ayoruer ENGLISHMAN. 








BEGINNING AT WEST MEDWAY. 


West Medway, Nov. 10, 1859 
Rev. Dr. Haven. Dear Sir :—The fivee* nnit 
sary of the Methodist Episcopal Sabbath School cat 
off on the 8th inst., in our new church. We had sut 
a time for interest and happiness as was never befo! 


said repeatedly, “Your anniversary is not only & 
credit to the town of Medway, but to old Massachusetts 
and the Methodist Church.” We have worked so hard 
for this end, that we feel paid in our success, as told us 
from strangers. How we wished you were with us! 
There were about forty pieces (including dialogues,) 
spoken well. These were interspersed with singing by 
the school, and single voices, and duets. An accor 
deon was presented to Miss Anne Barber for her inde- 
fatigable perseverance in begging for the Sabbath 
School. She has collected in all about $16, in a little 
ship her father made for the purpose. She is only ten 
years old, and is gifted with an unusual musical talent. 
After all the ceremonies of the evening were over, 
Commtttee was chosen from the audience, all disinte™ 
ested, and mostly from out of our town, to decideon 
who had done the best. Miss Virginia Beatty, only 
five years old, and of Baltimore, Md., was unanimous 
ly decided upon. She was then called out and present 
ed with the prize book, the Bible, as a reward for her 
commendable conduct. She had sung two pieces alone, 
and spoken once. Other books were then presented 
all who had taken a part, according to age and merit. 
We concluded with singing, and all, we think, went 
home happy. We have already been requested to Fe 
peat the anniversary, but have not yet decided upo® * 
Yours truly, Mrs. Stituman 8. Wartset- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. — 
Christian Missions.—The Old School Proshytert#t 











Another new organization has j inched 
just been 
entitled the Society for Promoting the E: — r| 
Women. ie ws "7 
Our age is truly the age of Societies i 
3 » and it may be 
said that they are multiplying almost od ata 
Be it so; there are more of them wanted vet The 
wants of the times cag only be met by dietines or 


| Sanizations, expressly adapted to the exigencies of 


certain classes of persons, and the more fully this dis. 
criminaung principle is carried out, the better gMaran 


have assumed the care of the missions, dropped by = 
American Board, on account of the complicity of 
missions with slavery. 

John Strect.—The ninety-first anniversary of do 
John Street M. E. Charch, New York city, took a 
on Sanday, the 30th alt. The exercises opened 4 
* 1-2 A. M., with a love feast, over which the wemee { 
tle Dr. Bangs presided. At 101-2 oclock, Rev 


1. Paithfal- 
H. Milburn preached on the eulject of F 
ness.” In the afternoon a reanion mortag ~ ueer 
Reehop Janes presiding Brief aldreeees were 


ed by the Biskup, Rev Drs Bangs, Play and Rev. 
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known in this town. Strangers from distant tow’ 















